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thighs. Each dancer flexes his hips so that his back is nearly
horizontal, then with bent knees he leaps From the ground
with both feet, showing great energy in keeping time to the
sounding board. The dance is repeated several times, until
the youth is tired out. At the conclusion of the ceremony
the novice receives a new name and henceforth it is considered
insulting to use his boyish title,1
"Among Yao, one of the native tribes of British Central
Africa, at the time of seclusion, the girls are annointed with
oil mixed with medicine and their heads are shaved after they
have been dressed in bark cloth. Towards the end of the
ceremony the girls carry over their heads a roof or a model of
a house. Thus they symbolise their future position as the
pillars of the house. The whole proceeding is called being
danced into womanhood."2
The Heikum - a Bushmen tribe of South West-Africa
performs girFs puberty ceremony in which the girl is isolated .
in a small round hut at the onset of her first menstruation.
A menstruation dance is arranged, and is repeated for three or
four days in succession. Certain other rites also are performed
and after the ceremony is over the girl attains the status of a
woman and is eligible for marriage.3
Sex-attraction and marriage. , Considering the fact that
marriage is primarily a sexual relationship, the importance of
the factor of sex-attraction in choosing a mate cannot be
ignored. The modern societies do not frankly admit the im-
portance of this factor owing to the perverted view they take
of sex, nor do they take necessary steps to assure its proper
control. Sex is left to be governed by blind irrational
prejudices with the untold harm the practice often brings.
The primitive poeple had in this matter a sounder practice
than the modern people. The immense power of this deep-
seated biological tendency in the constitution of man, was in-
stinctively taken proper care of in a way beneficial to the
1.    See Brown A., The Andaman Islanders, p. 100.
2.    Werner    A.,    The   Native    IW&es- of     British Central Africa^
pp. 126-127.
3.    See Schapera I.,   The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa  (Bushmen
and Hottentots) (1930), pp. 120-121.